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THORNHILL'S TRIAL, 
MURDER. 


—— — — 


Mt the Court of Seffion and Goal Delivery, for the 
County of CnesTER, holden at the Caſtle of 


Cheſter, on Friday the 20th Day of April, 1798, 
before the Honourable James Apair, His Ma- 
Jefty's Chief Fuftice of Cheſter, and the Honourable 
ancis BurTon, His Majeſty's other Fuftice of 

" "7, Co. | | T he | 


SJ rus THORNHILL was indicted for the wilful 


murder of SARAH MALONE, otherwiſe called 


SARAH STATHAM, on the 5th May of January laft, 


at Lymm, in the county of Chefter. The firſt count of 
the indictment charged the prifoner with the murder of 
the deceaſed by ſtriking her on the right temple, forehead, 
and back part of the head, with a hammer. The ſecond 
count charged him with the murder by throwing her into a 

2nd, and drowning her. And the third count, charged 

im with the murder by ftriking her on the right temple 


with a hammer, and by. throwing her into a pond. © 


To which indictment the priſoner pleaded, M. 
14 


he 


1311 
The. SUBSTANCE of the EVIDENCE given in 


Court on the foregoing indictment, was as follows: 


Phebe Daniel (ſworn.) I live at Lymm, and knew 
the deceaſed, Sarah Statham, for twenty years. We lived 
together under the ſame roof for ſome time, and uſed to 
ſleep together from ten weeks before Chriſtmas. The 
deceaſed had a ſon and a daughter, the ſon's name is John, 
and 1s thirteen years old, and the daughter about ſeven 
years old. The deceaſed uſed to be employed in winding 
for her ſon, who is a weaver, and ſhe alſo waſhed the 
priſoner's linen. The deceaſed and the priſoner were 
acquainted, and he uſed to bring his linen to her to be 
waſhed. The laſt time the priſoner was there, was on 
Friday the 5th day of January, about one or two o'clock 
in the afternoon ; and he was not there afterwards. The 
priſoner and the deceaſed were there alone together on that 
day, and the prifoner remained there about half an, hour. 
The deceaſed remained at home till about eight at night, 
which was the laſt time I heard her ſpeak, and ſhe never 
returned that I know of. I did not hear her go out, nor 
did ſhe tell me where ſhe was going. She was with child ; 
hut I do not know how far ſhe was gone with child. 

I ſaw the priſoner on the Tueſday following, the gth 
of January, at the door of the Spread-Eagle, in Lymm, 
and ſpoke to him; I was then going before the coroner. 
I faid to the/priſoner, it was a ſad accident; he anſwered, 
it was. I then ſaid to him, “ don't ſay to you, John, 
as Nathan ſaid unto David, Thou art 4 Man; but if 
you are, Sonſcience will ſpeak.” To which the * F 
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made no anfwer, though there was time for him to do fo, 
before I was called up to the coroner, which I was almoſt 
immediately afterwards. . 

I am acquainted with the cloaths of the deceaſed, 
[The Witnsſs then produced a cap, with many holes or cuts, 
made as it ſeemed by the claw-end of a hammer, but the 
cap had been waſhed.) This cap was bloody when found, 
and a lock of hair was ſticking into it, and I know it to be 
the deceaſed's cap; I ſaw the ſurgeon take it from the 
head of the deceaſed ; and thoſe marks were in it before 
it was waſhed. I know the petticoats the deceaſed wore 
on her waſhing-day, the day the diſappeared, and on that 
day ſhe began waſhing at nine, and ended at five. 


John Knight produced an under-petticoat, one ſhoe 
and buckle, and an upper-petticoat. 


Phebe Daniel. I know this under-petticoat was the 
deceaſed's, and worn by her when ſhe waſhed, as ſhe had 
been doing on that Friday. This other petticoat be- 
longed to ve deceaſed, and I know ſhe wore it on the 
Friday. I know this ſhoe belonged to the deceaſed. I 
brought them for her from Mr. Leigh's, the Archdeacon's, 
and ſhe wore ſuch buckles as this. 


' Thomas Harriſon produced the other ſhoe and buckle, 
and handkerchief. 


Phebe Daniel. This is the fellow ſhoe, and this was 


the deceaſed's handkerchief I have no doubt; ſhe wore 
5 A 2 ſuch 


(6 1 
ſuch a one on that day, and I know it by the mending 
of it. | 1 


On her croſs examination, ſhe ſaid, 

The houſe where I live is a quarter of a mile from the 
parſonage, Mr. Leigh's. I did fee ſome of the priſoner's 
linen in the deceaſed's waſh on that day. I have not hady 
the cap ever fince it was taken from the body, I know the 

tticoat by a bit of a red-patch and another patch on it. 

did not ſee the deceaſed when ſhe went out. I know the 
ſhoe by the place in the binding which the. deceaſed 
ſhewed me herſelf where ſhe had ſewed it, and I can fweag 
politively it was her's. Betty Wittenal waſhed the cap 
the firſt time, and I received it from her. 


John Knight (ſworn.) I knew the deceafed. I found 
the body of the deceaſed on Monday the 8th of January, 
about one or two o'clock, in the mill-dam, at the corner of 
the waſh, where the water runs over the head of the dam; 
there was a dark cotton bed-gown on the body, a pair of 
ſtays, a ſhift, and a pair of ſtockings ; but neither petticoat, 
hat, cap, nor ſhoes, on it ; the hair was down behind. I 
drew her by the ſhift to the wall, where the other perſons 
pulled her cut. I did not hurt the body in finding it, I 
am ſure, I pulled her up with the hook end of a ſhaft; 
am ſure I did not touch the head with the hook, nor. any 
other part but one. Abraham Allcroft was preſent with me. 
The petticoats I took off a hedge near Mr. Leigh's garden, 


on the 11th of February, and have kept them eyfr fince.. 
The thoe I had from Betty Booth. Ae © tk Noa. 
| On 
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| On his croſs examination, he ſaid, 

Her head was where it would have been carried if the 
water had run, but there had been two nights froft, and 
the dam was nearly frozen over. We broke the ice about 
a yard ſquare in one place acroſs the dam head ; it was a 
good while before the body was found ; the hook end of 
the pole went through the 1ce, but not far, and the other 
man broke that part of the ice under which the body lay, by 
beating the ice with a broken ſhaft, without any iron on it. 


Abraham Allcroft (fworn.) When the dam 1s not full, 
the water runs out at the other end of the head, where 
there is a ſluice or flood-gate, 

I was preſent at the dam when the body was found, and 
ſaw it taken out; it was laid on the ground, a ſheet put on 
it, and then carried to her own houſe. I did not ſee any 
cap on the head; the hair was floating about her face, and 
flowed down the back part of her head as taken out of the 
water. 


On his croſs examination, he ſaid, 

I ſaw the back part of the head when ſhe lay on het 
belly on the floor; I ſaw no cap on; I did not examine 
particularly, but ſaw her hair hanging down. That Friday 
night was very wet, and ſometimes they do work at the 

mill at night. | 


To a queſtion from the Chief Juſtice, he faid, 
There is not ſtream enough to carry a heavy body down, 
when there is no overflowing. 


Phabe 


„ 


Phabe Daniel] was again called, who ſaid, The body was 
brought to my houſe, and nothing was done to it before it 
was leen by the ſurgeon ; there were many people there at 
the time, but I was out at a neighbour's houſe, and returns 
ed in about half an hour. The body was put into the 
deceaſed's own apartment, and I did not fee it till the 
iurgeon came. 


Mr. Peter Holland (ſworn.) I am a furgeon, / at 
Knutsford. On Tueſday the gth of January, I went, by 
defire of the Coroner, to ſee the body, and examined it in 
her houſe, about four or five o'clock in the afternoon. I 
ſaw no covering on the head; under the hair I found a 
cap, twiſted up in a kind of roll, and entangled in the hair 
at the back of the neck, but pinned before under the chin 


in the uſual way. I took it off, and obſerved a number of 


{mall holes in it; it was compleatly covered with blood, 
and a lock of hair was entangled with it, by which it 
had been pinned to the head. | The cap was again produc- 
ed.] There were ſuch holes as theſe in the Cap, and it 
was ſuch a cap as this. F 


I examined the head firſt; on the upper part of the 
forehead towards the right fide, there was a wound about 
three inches long and one inch wide: There were two 
other wounds on the back of the head, one of five inches 
long, paſſing nearly from ear to ear; another about an 
inch higher up, and nearly parallel with the former, about 
four inches long. Each of theſe three wounds laid the 
{cull bare almoſt the whole extent. Beſides there were 
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fur or five ſmall wounds, each not more than a quarter 
of an inch long, and not penetrating the ſcull. The 


wounds had rough ragged edges, and I -ſuppoſe them to 


have been made by a blunt cutting inſtrument. There 
was a wound on the back of the left hand, which appeared 
to be made by a ſharp inſtrument ; and there was another 
on the fore-finger of the left hand. There were no other 
wounds, but a conſiderable diſcolouration on the left arm, 
betu een the wriſt and the elbow. The wounds might 
have been made by the oblique ſtrokes of ſuch a hammer 
as this [4 hammer produced | not by a ſtraight blow. 
After examination of the outward wounds, I removed 
the ſcalp, and diſcovered a conſiderable extravaſation of 
blood on the temporal. muſcle on the right fide of the 
head; at ſome diſtance from the extremity of the wound, 
and under the ſcull, I diſcovered a correſpondent extra- 
vaſation; it was under the right temporal bone of the ſcull, 
There was no other appearance of injury within the ſcull. 
The extravaſation within preſſed on the brain, and ſepa- 
rating the membrane between the ſcull and the brain, of 


courſe the ſcull preſſed upon the brain. 


I then opened the cheſt; the lungs were diſtended with 
air, as uſually obſerved when death 13 produced by a 
natural cauſe. On preſſing the lungs, a conſiderable 

uantity of air was diſcharged. I examined the heart, and 
on the right fide of it there was ſcarcely any blood. I 
then opened the lower part of the belly, there was no 
unuſual appearance there, and the was about eight months 
advanced in pregnancy. 

| From 
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Nom obſervation. it appeared to me, that the was 
either dead or nearly ſo when caſt into the water. The 
wounds on the head were perfectly ſufficient to occaſion 
her death; and I think the extravaſations, particularly 
that under the ſcull, could not have taken place after 
death, 1 | 


ON On his croſs examination, the witneſs ſaid, 

The deceaſed had a large quantity of hair, which flowed 
on the fide of her face and back of her head. Tf not 
quite dead, and there had been a conſiderable ſtream, 
the body would not have ſunk immediately. The wound 
on the temple occafioning the extravaſation, was ſufficient tc 
produce immediate deprivation of ſenſe, and, finally, death, 
She muſt have been nearly dead, before caſt into the water, 
for the was not drowned. I will not poſitively fay, that 
the above wound was the cauſe of her death ; and the 
contuſion probably proceeded from a diſtinct blow. The 
deceaſed was a large, tall, lufty woman, about forty-five. 


Mr. Thomas Grundy (ſworn.) I am a ſurgeon. I 
perfectly concur in Mr. Holland's opimion. From the 
wounds ſhe would have died, withoat throwing into the 
water, but it is impoſſible to ſay whether ſhe was dead 
when thrown in or not. From the ſtate of the hangs, ſhe 
was not drowned. 


Betty Wittenal (ſworn.) I ſaw the body when it was 
brought to Phaebe Daniel's. I pulled the cap from off 
her head; it was then ſo full of blood I could not diſcern 
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3 * theholes. I waſhed it, and laid it amongſt the reſt of the 
© RH bloody cloaths, to waſh it over again, which I did, and 
N then Phebe Daniel had it. I am ſure Phœbe Daniel had 
the ſame cap, and that I made no holes in it by waſhing ; 
r the holes were there before. a 
Rebecca Clarke (ſworn.) I am ſervant to Mr. Leigh; 
and have been acquainted with the priſoner ever ſince he 
1 came to Mr. Leigh's ſervice, which is about two years 
tand an half ago. There was an engagement of marriage 
„ between me and the priſoner. About the mid le of 
1 October laſt, I had a converſation with him about Sally 
Statham; I aſked him whether he had any connexion 
0 with her, and he ſaid that he had not, I atked him the 
>» RF fame queſtion ſeveral times afterwards, and he always 
CT denied it. I told him, that he muſt not expect to have 
any thing more to ſay to me if ever I found it out. 
II remember the evening of Friday the 5th of January. 
Mr. Leigh went to bed ſoon after ten, and the ladies about 
I half after ten; only myſelf and the priſoner were left up. 
He went out ſeveral times between ſeven and nine o'clock; 
© Rand 1 do not think that he ſtaid more than ten minutes at 
J any one time, though he poflibly might. From nine to 
ten he was in the houſe, and he and myſelf were the laſt 
— up. I was employed up ſtairs with the ladies from the 
time they went up ſtairs till I went to bed; but I was two 
3 three times down in the kitchen during that time, 
fr and the priſoner was always there, ſitting by the fire. 
Ten minutes was the longeſt time I was up ſtairs at once, 
9 and I came down the laſt time a little after eleven. I do 
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not recollect what cloaths he had then on, but think he 
had his purple and black dreſſing jacket on when he went 
up ſtairs: He had a clo h jacket of light grey, with a 
Jed cape, but he had not that on; there was no change in 
his dreſs after he had dreſſed his maſter. i 

He did not then tomplain of hurting his hand or finger, 
nor did J obſerve any blood that night on his cloaths, 
nor a plaiſter on his hand, nor any thing on his finger. 
I went up to bed in two minutes atfer the laſt time of my 
coming down; we went up ſtairs together at the ſame 
time, he to bis room, and Ito mine. 8 85 

It was on the Wedneſday night before, and not on 
this Friday night, that he ſaid he had been out to drive 
away ſome pigs. in | | 

I faw him on Saturday morning, a little after breakfaſt ; | 
he came to me to aſk me to make a poultice for him, he 
having hurt his hand by going out the night before ;: it 
being a dark night, he had fallen over the cinders. His 
fore- ſinger on the right hand was ſwelled, and there was a 
bliſter on it, and the ſkin was rubbed off the ball of 
his thumb. I did make him a poultice after dinner; 
he cut the bliſter on his finger, and blood and 
water came out; which I think he wiped with a cloth, 
and I did not obſerve any part of it go on his cloaths: 
his hand did not bleed. | 19.6847 1 
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On the next Monday morning, about eleven, I faw his 
morning jacket hanging at the kitchen fire; it was the 
jacket with the red cape, but I did not obſerve it par- 
ticularly, I believe that ſometime on Monday, the priſo- 

ner | 
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| ner ſaid, that his jacket had been waſhed becauſe his noſe 
had bled upon it. mY | 

On that ſame af ernoon, about four o'clock, I ſaw lying 
on the table in the pantry, where the priſoner then was, 
WT 2 ſhirt and pair of ſtockings. There was ſome blood on 
one of the wriſtbands, which he ſaid was from his noſe 
bleeding. I did not. examine the ſhirt; I ſaw only one 
wriſtband. I believe there was a little blood upon the 
ſtockings. | | | 

On the Twue/day morping, when at breakfaſt, he deſired 
me to go to his miſtreſs, and ſay, that he wanted to 
ſpeak to her. I did ſo, and he followed me up ſtairs. 
I beckoned my miſtreſs out of the room where the then 
was, and I believe they went into the tea-room together. 
On the Wadne/day, my miſtreſs and I were in the 
laundry, and I recollect the priſoner coming up to my 
miſtreſs, and ſaying, he hoped his maſter and miſtreſs would 
not ſay any thing about the cloaths, as it had been done 
with his hand and finger. He did not ſay what had been 
done. The priſoner went away on the Wedneſday; and 
without giving any directions about ſending his cloaths. 
I know the Hole in the kitchen paſſage, where ſome of 
his cloaths were found ; it is near the pantry ; and I never 
knew any thing to have been put there before by the pri- 
ſoner or any body elſe. The hole is behind the ſmoak 
jack, in tie wall between that and the paſſage. 


On her croſs-examination, ſhe ſaid, 
I did not conſider the priſoner as cruel or ill-tempered; 
I knew him for two years and an half, I did not uſe to 
B 2 | look 
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Friday night, it was to fetch things; and T was mindih 


my own buſineſs, and not his perſon. In October laft we 3 


had ſome converſations about the deceaſed, and at times 
ſince, and he always denied any criminal intercourſe 


between him and her. His noſe had bled ſome time before 
this happened, My room 1s ncxt to the priſoner's, they | 
are divided by a wall, and there is a latch on the priſoner's | 


door. I heard nothing on the ſtairs, nor the opening of 
any door, on that Friday night. The houſe-keeper and 
dany-maid fleep in the ſame room with me. The pri- 
toner had complained ſeveral times, between ſeven and 
eight on that evening, of being unwell. I had no' par- 
ticular reaſon to notice his arels at that time. 3 

The firſt time the conſtable came was on the Tueſday, 
and I ſaw no diſpoſition in the priſorer' to abſcond. 
About four 1n the afternoon of that day, Moſtyn came, 
and the priſoner went away with him immediately, but 
returned the next morning, I think to breakfaſt. 

] never heard any thing bad of him, in refpe&' to 
cruelty or ill temper. | | 

The Sunday after we came from Lichfield, which was 
in October lait, I told him of his connexion with Sally 
Statham, Which he denied, and agreed to go with me to 
her, to aſk her the queſtion; we went there after evening 
church, about five o'clock. - He aſked her, and begged 
her to tell the truth; and ſhe ſaid, that ſhe had not any 


connexion with him, and that ſhe knew no more of him 


than the furtheſt man in London. Phebe 


look into the hole. Twas on the Monday that he was WM 
accuſed; bur I did not ſee any difference in him. When 
went down from the ladies, two or three times on the 
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Pzabe Daniel again. I remember the priſoner and 
Rebecca Clarke coming to my houſe on a Sunday, in 
October, after their return from Lichfield. The. priſo- 
ner had been there before, on the ſame day, and was in 
sarah Statham's apartment with her for half an hour; but 
I heard not what paſſed between them. 


Hugh Holt (ſworn.) On Saturday morning, the 6th of 
January, I went out with my father's team. About half 
paſt ſeven o'clock, I remember ſeeing the priſoner, a little 
ſhort of oppoſite the dam, coming from the parſon's. 
houſe towards the dam; it was then juſt getting day-light. 
I faid to him, * it was very dirty;“ he anſwered, * it was,” 
and proceeded on, He was walking very flow, cloſe by 
the wall-ſide, with his hand on the wall, and had a long 
white apron before him. The road there is conſider- 
ably higher than the dam, and he was going towards the 


m. | 
On the Wedne/day following, about two o'clock, Job- 
ferved a number of men running tovards High Leigh; 
and in conſequence of ſome information, I got a horſe and 
rode towards that place. When I had rode about a mile, 
I obſerved the priſoner walking very faſt in a field, where 
there is no foot-path, next but one to the lane I was in; 
he had a bundle in his hand, and a blue top-coat on; he 
got through a gap into the field next to the lane, and fo 
into the lane. I went a little further, and ſhouted ; and 
Abraham Allcroft and ſome others, came up and appre- 
hended him. There are many highways from High Leigh 
to Lymm, without going through the fields. * 
a f 5 
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John Paſs (ſworn.) Tam gardener to the Reverend Mr. 
Leigh. I remember ſeeing the priſoner on Friday evening; | 
the 5th of January, and on the next morning, Saturday, 
I called him out of bed, about a. quarter after ſeven, | 
and near eight I ſaw him in the ſtable-yard. Afterwards, | 
about eleven o'clock, the coachman and I being in the 
hollow below the garden, the priſoner came there to us to 
tell me that my maſter wanted me; upon which came in. 
The priſoner ſtood in the garden a conſiderable time, look- 
ing towards the water below, being the place where the 
petticoats were afterwards found. He ſtood about fifteen 
or twenty yards from the garden wall, and he continued 
looking there about fifteen minutes. 

Saturday afternoon, I mentioned to the priſoner that | 
Sally Statham had been out from eight over night, and. was | 
miſling from her houſe. He ſaid nothing. 

On Sundey, I mentioned in his preſence, that they were | 
making ſearch for her; but he ſaid nothing. 
On Monday morning, about nine, I aſked the priſoner, J 
whether Sally Statham was with child by him? He ſaid, 
ſhe was. I ſaid, © I wonder at this, John, when you have | 
ſo often denied having any connexion with her, at your 
now owning it;“ and I told it to Rebecca and Betty, in his 
preſence ; and be ſaid, © in ſuch caſes as thoſe, we are. | 
apt to deny It. Comb omar ems 42 eh 

Coming in about eleven, Betty Hand defired me to | 
look at the jacket, which was hanging by the fire. It 
was the light-grey cloth jacket, and 1 ſaw ſome little 
blood upon it. Betty then deſired me to look in the 
hole which 3s in the wall in the paſſage between the | 
EE kitchen 
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kitchen and the pantry. It 1s ſeven feet two inches high, 
from the floor, and I never remember any thing being put 


in before. I looked into the hole, and took hold of a pair 
's, WW of breeches, and the knees of them were very wet. I left 
he them in the hole, and faw nothing elſe there. I then 
o returned to the jacket, and e.! it more particularly. 
n. WF There was blood on both the lapels, inſide and outfide, 
8 which had been waſhed, and was ſpread by waſhing, and 


on both the ſleeves too, but more on the right than on the 
left, and. by waſhing was ſpread all over it. 

A little after twelve I came in, and told the other 
ſervants, in the priſoner's hearing, that ſhe was found at 
the dam-head. He ſaid nothing. 
Between then and four o'clock, I ſaw a ſhirt and a pair 
of ſtockings upon the table in the pantry. I ſaw blood 
on both the wriſtbands and fleeves ; the right hand fleeve 
was bloodier than the left ; it was bloody three inches high, 
with ſpots about the ſize of a ſhilling, and there were three 
or four ſpots on the left. 

The ſtockings were ſpotted with blood in ſeveral places, 
and had been in ſludge half up the leg ; ; and there was 
blood on the ſludgy parts. 

The priſoner ſaid, it was occaſioned by cutting his 
hand, and by his noſe bleeding. 

At dinner, before I had ſeen the body, I mentioned 
Sally Statham's being found, and fuppoſed to be murdered ; 
upon which the priſoner left his dinner, went immediately 
out of the ſervants hall, and fat by the kitchen fire till we 
all came out from dinner. When he left us, we had Juſt 
begun dinner. 

That 
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That night I went to look at the body, and when T camg N 


back, I related, in John, the priſoner's pre ſence, how ſhe 


was wounded about the head. We were then all together | 


by the kitchen fire; the priſoner ſaid nothing, A little while 
afterwards, he and I were together in the ſervants hall. He 
then ſaid to me, that he Fad no friends, they were all 
againſt him. I ſaid, well they might, for he was ſuſpected 


to be the man who had murdered Sally Statham; but if 


his conſcience was clear, God would fee him righted. To 
this he made no reply. : | 

On the Tueſday morning, about eight o'clock, I told 
him the conſtable was coming to take him up, fo! that they 
had been for the coroner ; upon which the priſoner ſeemed 
a little agitated, and wanted to go to my houſe, He ſaid, 


that every perſon in the village was againſt him; and that 


he had beſt take a place by the coach for Warrington, and 
from thence to Liverpool, and ſo to London by water, 
He wanted to go to my houſe, to ff op all night, as it was 3 
mile and an half from Lymm̃, and in a bye place. I told 
bim that I would not permit it. The conftable came and 
tcok him, about ten o'clock. He came back alone, in 
about two hours; and about five o'clock the ſame afternoon; 
the conſtable came again, and took him to the Sprea 
Eagle, at Lymm. =. | 

On the Wedneſday morning, he came back again, and 
the conſtable with him. I told him, that had my caſg 
heen his, had I been the occaſion of the woman's death, 
I ſhould neyer haye forgiven myſelf. I would have ſent 
her to the pariſh ſhe belonged to, and paid fifteen or 
twenty pounds, and it would never have been known, 


To 
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Jo this the priſoner made no reply.” 
5 On the ſame day we were together i in the ſervants-Hall, 
and I faid, “ John, 1 have a queſtion to aſk you; what 
was you thinking of when you was, killing the woman, or 
chat could you do it with?” to w hich the priſoner ſaid, 
that he was innocent, and that he did not know any thing 
at all about it. 8 

The priſoner! s hat lay on. a. table in the kitchen ; ; the 
coachman gave it to me, and I ſaw blood about an inch 
and an half on the binding and edge of the hat, ſuch as 
might have been made by a bloody finger. 

He was taken to the Spread-Eagle, and was kept there 
all night. I ſaw him there. __ 

I had this hammer about two years ago, and there was 
one in the butler's pantry, of the ſame ſize and mark, or, 
if any thing, rather leſs than this, .but both-were of the 
ame price. On the Tue/day morning, I think, I told the 
riſoner that his maſter deſired me to aſk him for the ham- 
er. He ſaid, that he did not know where it was, but he 
ad been cleaning the cellar two or three days ago, and he. 
ight have left it there. I ſearched the cellar about a. 
orinight afterwards, but the hammer was never found. | 

The priſoner is a very ſtout man; I ſaw him lift four mea- 
Ke ures 0 ' 6ats, weighing. forty-ſeven pounds each meaſure. 
On a Sunday,' about three weeks after the murder, in a 
pond at the corner of the garden, I found the ſhoe, buckle, 

nd neck-handkerchief. They were at the fide of the. 
dond, near the place where the waſte water runs from the 
' ond...” There are ſeyeral ſpots of blood on the neck- 
landkerchief, and it was crammed into the ſhoe.” I ſhewed' 
C it 
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it to Phœbe Daniel, who deſcribed 2 before I produced 
it to her CA. Catd orc A C.. ty fear. 4 7 

I never knew the priſoner's noſe bleed, nor that he waͤs 
ſubject to its bleeding, Ws 0 I 

On the Friday after the priſoner was acquitted by the 
coroner's inqueſt, heing in the ſervants hall, I ſaid to him, 
As you have been ſo crafty and cunning in the buſineſs, ? 
I wonder that you had not made away with your cloaths.“ 
To which he anſwered, © If I had known as much as I do 
now, I would have done it. He ſaid ſo after he had been 
— that every body was againſt him. 8 
On the Tueſday when he went away, he ſaid, that he 
would write to me for his cloaths ; but when he went on 
the Wedneſday he did not fay fo, but took part of them 
with him, and left the other part behind. | 


On his croſs examination, he ſaid, y 
That the priſoner had ſeveral places in the pantry where 
he might lock things up. hy 5 A 


On the Friday, he was by the coroner's inqueſt a third bp 


time ſet at liberty, and he flept that night at the Spread. 
Eagle. „ „ 


The Rev. Mr. Leigh (ſworn.) The priſoner came to 
me, on the Monday afternoon, between five and fix Y 
o'clock; he ſeemed much agitated, leaned againſt the wain- 
ſcot, and ſaid, that Sally Statham had been found in the 
dam, and that ſhe had been ſadly uſed and bruiſed. Ithink 
he faid then, that he was ſuſpected of having made away 
with her, but he knew nothing of it, and would take 8 4 


1 bath that he did not. He ſaid, tliat he would tell me the 


only, which was befote we went to Lichfield (in May or 
Z June laſt.) He ſaid, that his cloaths had been very bloody; 


L993 


trath, that he had been concerned with her once, and once 


at the ſame time pointing to his coat, waiſtcoat, and 
breeches ; and that he had endeavored ro waſh it out, but 
that he could not. I inquired how his cloaths came to be 
bloody? He then ſaid, it was from having a fall over the 
cinders, in going to the neceſſary ; and that he had hurt his 


band. I aſked him, how that could account for ſo much 
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blood as he talked of? He ſaid, that he had gone in the 
dark, and had ſpread it with his fingers. I preſſed him 
no further, thinking I ſaw too much, and that it was my 
duty not to prefs him further, as being his maſter. He 
alſo ſaid, * Nobody ſaw me; how can they hurt me? No- 
body ſaw me; how can they prove any thing againſt me? 


He faid fo two or three times over. Upon which I re- 
marked to him, that if no one ſaw him, yet there might 


be ſufficient circumſtances to convict him, if guilty ; and 


if innocent, he had only to ſtand his trial, he had nothing 


to fear. I rather think he alſo talked to me of going 
ſomewhere, He faid nothing to me about his noſe 


4 bleeding. 


On the Tweſday morning, I lay till eleven; and after 
going to the dreſſing-room, I found him waiting for Mrs. 
Leigh. I faid to him, John, what do you want with 
your miſtreſs ?” He ſaid, with a great deal of deſpondency 
and agitation, he wanted to know what he ſhould do? I 


IF faid, © Your miſtreſs has given you very good advice; 


you have nothing to do but to make your confeſſion, and 
C2 make 
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make your peace with God.” This ſeemed to alarm him | 
but he again ſaid, If, nobody ſaw me, who Þ 
can hurt me? I ſaid, that tho'.nobody ſaw him here, 


a good deal ; 


there was ONE who did ſee him; and if he was innocent, 
he would be acquitted ; but if guilty, he would certainly 


he executed. 


In the courſe of this converſation, he endeavored to ſet 


me right in what he called a miſtake; which was, that 1 
had faid he had tumbled over the cinders, and hurt his . 
but it was, {at be bad done it as he was coming Wi 


lingers; 
in © with a large coal, 1 remember well he had before ſaid, 


that he had tumbled over the cinders, but never mentioned N 


the large coal. 


He mentioned to me his wiſh to be concealed at John 
Paſs's ; and alſo his deſire to my wife to be concealed in 


my cellar or vault. 


FO A_..DOGaGI fr oS Res 


On that day, the coroner being expected. I kept him in 
converſation, that he might not go off, till the conſtable 


came with the warrant. 


On the Wedneſday, I gave Paſs directions to nquire for 


the hammer. 


I remember the priſoner's attending to undreſs me, on { 


the Friday evening, in the cotton jacket. 


On the Saturday morning, I did not ſend him any Y 


Jiu 


where, nor towards the mill- dam, as fie Jad 


On the Monday afternoon, he ſaid, that he knew nothing 4 
but the firſt time he appeared before me on 
Tueſday, it was with the expreſſion of very uncommon i 


about it; 


alarm. 
He lived with me two years and an half. 
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m , Mrs. Leigh (ſworn.) I remember the priſoner coming 
bo Sto me on the Tueſday morning, Rebecca Clarke came firſt 
% to my room, and beckoned me out; the priſoner was 
It, near the door; I followed him into the tea-coom, and he 
ly mut the door, but did not ſpeak, yet looked ſo dreadful ! 
l faid to him, © O God, John, I fee you are guilty !” and 
et I dropped down on a chair. John then knelt down before 

I me, claſped my knees, and looked up in my face. He 


aid nothing, but looked I thought, as if going to confeſs. 
I ſaid, John, make no, confeſſion to me; don't tell me 
WW any thing; I can't bear it.“ In a little time, he got up, 
and aſked, what he ſhould do? whether he ſhould run off? 
I ſaid, by no means, it would not fignify, it would only 
confirm the idea of his guilt, and he had better ſtay. I 
then left him, and went back to my own room. 

After breakfaſt, I went down ; and on my return, John 
Jollowed me up ſtairs, ſhut the door, and aſked what ad- 
vice I ſhould give him, whether he had not better go to 
High Leigh, and wait for the coach to go to London. 
I objected to it, and ſaid, he would be purſued and taken. 
He then aſked, if he had not better go to Liverpool, and 
get on board a ſhip, where he ſhould be ſafe, for they 
could not take him there. I ſaid, that he had better ſtay, 
for nothing could ſave him. He was very much agitated 
all this time, and faid, that the coroner would be in Lymm 
at ten o'clock, and he had no time to loſe. He then 
ſaid, © How can they touch me? nobody ſaw me do it; 
and repeated ſeveral times, Nobody /aw me do it.“ At 
laſt I replied, ©& There's an eye above that would ſee; and 
depend upon it, if you are guilty, there are numberleſs 
8. « little 
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door, and faid, he hoped that neither his mafter nor I would 
tay any thing about the blood on his cloaths ; why ſhould 


uch promiſe; But that I would ge and ſpeak to Mr. Leigh. | 
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& little circumſtances, that will lead to a diſcovery, that 
* you cannot guard againſt : You have nothing to do but 
% to make your pr with God, and confeſs.” He an- 
fivered, © But if Ido fo, I ſhall be hanged.” He then watked 
up and down in great diſtreſs, and leaned agaiuſt the wall, 
and ſaid. What thall I do?” I faid, he had nothing to do but 
8 confeſs and repent. He anſwered, very ſharply, I know 8 


x 


hat.” The fame things were repeated ſeveral times over. 1 
Rebecca Clarke then came in, the ſaid for a ſtamp, for 
Mr. Leigh to take a receipt for John's wages. He then 1 
ſaid fiercely, © Don't talk of ſtamps now; I have no time to 
loſe ; I ſhall be taken; the coroner will be here directly, 
and the conſtables will take me. F 

He once aſked, if the conſtables came, whether I would 
lock him up in the cellar; and if they could not find him, 
whether they would ſearch the houſe ? I anſwered, not on 


* 4 s oY: . 2 I 
any account : I would do no ſuch thing. 9 


Soon afterwards, he ran up ſtairs to his own room; and 1% 
did not ſee much more of him on that day. | = | 

On the We2ne/day morning, about ten, I ſaw him, when 
the conſtable came with him to dreſs. I was afterwards 
down in the kitchen, and ſome one came in, and ſaid to 
John, that he was at liberty, unleſs ſome freſh facts came 
out againſt him. I then went to the ſervants hall, to 
Rebecca Clarke, and John followed me there. He ſhut the 


that come againſt him, as it came from a cut finget, He 
ſaid this very often. I anſwered, that I durſt not make an 


I know 


EW] 
I know of no orders he received to go any where towards 


Ine church on the Saturday morning. 
that e if n 


but On the witneſs 's croſs examination, ſhe ſaid, 


an- | 
75 Tue priſoner was in great agitation, as well as myſelf, 
wh t the times of the foregoing converſations. He did not 


Way to me, that he was innocent, nor that he knew nothing 
1 about it. I think I am exact in his words: I uſed this 


* Faſtrument: [Ar car trumpet, the witneſs's bearing being 

or ect e always ſpake very clear; am quite certain 

* p eard him; and he was very anxious to make himſelf 
0 4 


eard. He ſaid, the blood was from a cut of his finger ; 


tly, Me ſaid nothing to me about his noſe bleeding, but that he 

had fallen over the coals, and cut his finger, and that was 
ald the cauſe of the blood. The cinders lay in a heap, and 
I Win the way from the houſe to the place he had occaſion to 


o to, and in a dark night a man might fall over them. 
He lived at Mr. Ackerley's, Moreton-le-marſh, in 1791; 
"Fand was recommended to us by a fifter-in-law of Mr. 
Leigh's, Mrs. Leigh, of Broadwell. 
1 valued him for his care and tenderneſs towards Mr. 
igh, when he was out of health. . 
We had company on that Friday, and John waited at 
inner, tea, and ſupper. I never miſſed him; and ar 
to night he let me know when Mr. Leigh had retiretd. 
When paid his wages on the Tueſday, he left money to 
aid pay ſome little debts he owed. And I promiſed w 
ald ome little bills for him, and let him know what I hat 
He paid. I was to let him know at the public-houſe in the 
7 5 village. 
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village. He did not fay where he was going; but I knew 
that his friends lived in Gloceſterſhire. 


On the JVedne/day morning, when I ſaw him in the 
kitchen, he did not intimate his intention of going off. 


George Harriſon (ſworn.) I am coachman to Mr. Lend, 
and ſlept in the ſame room with the priſoger. 1 ſupped 
with him on the Friday night; he had then on the jacket 
with the red collar. I ſuppoſe it was then between cight 
and nine o'clock ; I had been in the village, and had ſome 
ale. I uſed to go to hed before the priſoner, and never 
was waked by his coming to bed above once or twice ſince 
he hved there. 57 

I ſaw him on the Sa/urdzy morning, between . and 
cight, when it was juſt light. He came to the ftable to 
me; he was drefled very clean indeed, in his dreſſing 
jacket, clean ſtockings, and clean apron, 

On the Monday, between ten and eleven, I remember 
ſeeing the priſoner's jacket hanging before the kitchen 
fire; but I took no notice of it. 

T; ueſday morning, about nine o'clock, there was a fire 
under a boiler in the back-kitchen. The priſoner walked 
by me to the boiler ; he had in his hand a light- coloured 
ſtriped cotton waiſtcoat, which he burned in the furnace 
under the boiler. | 

1 had a converſation with din about Sally Statham, 
about a week before her death. We- were in the ſervants 
hall; he ſaid, that he wiſhed the knife he then held 
was in his heart if he knew whether ſhe was man or 
woman. 


On 


6. 
On the Wedneſday, about ten in the morning, I remem 
ber the priſoner coming 1n, and putting his hat with the 


crown downwards on the kitchen table, where he lett it, 


ad went into the ſervants hall. I noticed the hat to have 
blocd on the rim, which appeared as if rubbed in. 
I Know the hole in the kitchen paſſage. The ſervants 

did not uſe to put things in it. 

On the Saturday morning, I was in the garden with Paſs, 
and remember the priſoner's coming there. 

I remember Friday evening, the 5th of January, parti- 
cularly, I believe the priſoner waited at ſupper, and had 
bis ſtriped jacket on: 


On his croſs examination, he ſaid, 
I do not know whether the prifoner was up firft on the 
Saturday morning. The prifoner's bed was neareft to the 


door. a4 Ce . iowa lp acre, _—_—— 


Elizabeth Hand (ſworn.) TI am cook to Mr. Leigh: 
The Monday morning after Sally Statham was miſfing, I 
was ſtanding on a chair, to hang up a ham to dry in the 
kitchen paſſage. I ſaw ſomething 1n the hole : I put the 
fork in: I took it for a glaſs cloth, and I faid, © Is this 
a glaſs cloth?“ The priſoner ſaid, it was an old waiſtcoat. 
He was then near me in the paſſage, but do not think he 


Vas near enough to ſee what it was; He then came up; 
and on my pulling it further out, he took it off the fork, 


and I ſaw it was a ſhirt, and IF ſaw blood on the wriſtbands. 
He took it from me, but in no particular hurry. I after- 
wards went to hang up another ham, and ſaw ſomething 

D elſe ; 
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elſe; which was a pair of breeches, very wet. I only y 
felt them as they lay in the hole. There was alſo an old 
flowered cotton waiſtcoat, with ſlceves. I hove it up with 


the fork, and ſaw it was much bloody, but cannot tell where- 


abouts it was bloody. I left thoſe things there, and know 
not what became of them. | 
The other jacket, with the red cape, was at the fire 
before I hung up the ham; it appeared as if waſhed from 
blood, which had been down both fides and both arms. 9 
The ſpots of blood on the wriſtbands of the ſhirt might il 
be the ſize of a crown or half-crown ; I am not exact. 


I never ſaw the ſervants put cloaths in that hole before. 


Without ſtanding on a chair, I could not have ſeen what 
was 1n the hole. : 

I ſearched rhe cellar for the bammer, and ſhould have | 
found it, if it had been there; but I did not find it, and 
have not ſeen it ſince. 

I know of no bufineſs the print had out on the 
Saturday morning. 8 3} 


On her croſs-examination, ſhe ſaid, 
On the Friday night, between eight and nine o'clock, 
I made gruel for him. 


I frequently went for hams and tongues near the hole. Ml 


I formerly kept a ſugar-loaf in that hole, and John has 4 
helped me to get it down. 2 
When I hung up the ſecond ham, it was about half an 


hour after the firſt ; he was then gone up to his maſter, but 


had taken away the ſhirt. 


Mary % 
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ly Mary Mills (ſworn.) I am dairy-maid to Mr. Leigh. I 
d 2M uſed to lock the back door and back gate, and to leave the 
th = key of the back door in the lock, the other was hung up 
e- pehind the gate. On the Friday night, near ten o'clock, 1 
locked both as uſual. The priſoner kept the key of the 
front door. I found the front door bolted and locked on 
re the Saturday morning, between fix and ſeven o'clock, when 
m l went to clean the knocker. I ſaw the priſoner come 
I down from the bed-room, as uſual, a little after ſeven. He 
ht uſed to walk out ſometimes i in a mornin 
t. | On the Monday morning, I faw him "Dos after ſeven, 
e. and thought his noſe had been bleeding; there was a little 
at blood at the noſtril. I aſked him if his noſe had been bleed- 
ing; and he ſaid it had bled in bed. I went to make it, 
ve about nine, and found both ſheets ſpotted with blood, and 
1d there was blood on the floor. 


| I went with Elizabeth Hand to ſearch the cellar for the 
hammer, but we did not find it. | 

8 I do not recolle& what cloaths he had on when his noſe 
bled, nor what jacket. 


N John Paſs, again. I think he did not wear the grey . - 
either on Saturday or Sunday. 
e. 
as Rebecca Clarke, again. I do not recolle& whether he 
IX wore the grey jacket on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday. 
n NA. A Nu Ce Kat, 
ut Elizabeth Hand, again. I do not recolle& his dreſs on 


Saturday, Sunday, or Monday. 


ry | D 2 George 
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George Harriſan, again. On the Saturday morning, he 
had on a clean dark- coloured dreſſing- waiſtcoat; but I can- iſ 
not recolle& whether he had on the grey jacket, either on 
Saturday, Sunday, or Monday. 55 


Abraham Alpert, again. On the Wedneſday, 1 remem- 
ber purſuing, the priſoner. Ile was in a foot-road going 
towards a little cottage, He was ſtanding ſtill when we 


came up, and aſked, whether we wanted him? He ſaid, ; 


his maſter had given him his diſcharge ; and Mr. Leigh i 


e 
1 


had ſent his man to let bim know, that as there was no 


charge againſt him, he might go; and therefore he ſhould 


not go back. We told him, if he did not, we ſhould take | 
him. He faid, if Hugh Holt had ſtopped him, he ſhould 3 
have told him where he was going. On the Friday follow- 3 
ing, he was taken up again, at Knutsford, and I was order- | 


ed to keep him. He aſked me, what they had freſh againſt | 


him; and as we were coming back, he ſaid, it was a bad 


job. I told him, that if he was innocent, the law would 


do him no harm; and if he was guilty, death was as good 


as he deſerved. To this he made no anſwer. Thomas 
Harriſon had deſired me to go after him, and I found him 
ſtanding in the ſtreet, at the public-houſe door. 5 


Thomas Harriſon (ſworn.) I went to Knutsford on the 
Friday after the coroner's inqueſt was taken, in order to take 
the priſoner, He was in Knutsford ſtreet, where we took 
him into cuſtody. I ſaid, © John, you are the man I 1 
want.” He anſwered, © What, in the name of the Lord, is 
the matter now, Mr. Harriſon ? is any thing freſh come | 

| out 
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eut againſt me? Afterwards, when at my houſe, he told 
me that he had taken his box to the coach-office, and was 
going back for ſome of his cloaths when we apprehended 
him. We ſent Meyer for the box ; which was locked, and 
the priſoner had the key. We opened the box, and found 
this neck-handkerchief ; it had been put in wet, ahd was 
wrapped up in a lump. There is a little blood on it, and it 
is marked, J. G. | 

1 


Peter Reddiſh (ſworn.) This handkerchief was taken 
out of the 1 box. I took it out of the box; it was 
then lapped up, and rather wet. 


Thomas Roberts (ſworn.) I was fiſhing in the brook, 
at Lymm, for eels, on the eleventh of February. The water 
was very low; and, in 1 the ſtones, to look for 
eels, I found the petticoats. They were under @ big flone 
and two or three litile ones, and there was a clod or two on 
them. The place where i found them is about fourteen 
ſtrides from Mr. Leigh's garden wall. 


Mr. Hollins, the coroner (ſworn.) The priſoner was 
before me, at Lymm, on Wedneſday the tenth and Thurſday 
the eleventh of January laſt. I put down in writing the 
whole of what I thought material of the priſoner's exa- 
mination. I then read it over to him, and he ſaid it 
was right, but did not ſign it. He ſhewed his hand to 
the jury, and there was a bruiſe on his finger, and the 
Kin was off the ball of his hand. 


The 
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The Examination of John Thornhill, before the Coroner, . 


was then read, as follows : 


« Saith, 
“ Trar about eleven o'clock on Friday evening laſt, after putting his 


maſter to bed, he came down fiairs, and found none of the ſervants there, | 
except Rebecca (Mrs. Leigh's maid) when he told her the muſt go up 
ſtairs to her miſtreſs. That he took a candle and went out, and walked 
over and fell upon a heap of cinders at the back door, in conſequence F 
of his candle going out. That in the fall he cut his hand and finger, 
and dirficd his breeches. That he got up and went to the neceflary, and 
came in again, and went into the pantry, and wiped the blood off his 
hand, upon an old waiſtcoat, and then went to the boiler, and took a 
bowl, with which he took a quantity of warm water out of it, and 
wathed his hands, and the parts that had been injured by the fall ; that 
the injury to his finger produced a bliſter, but no blood, and the injury 
to the ball of his hand produced a good deal of blood. That in about. 
five minutes after he had ceaſed waſhing his hand, the wound on the 
ball of his hand ceaſed bleeding, and that then he put on ſome diaculum 
plaiſter upon that place, and that his finger he tied up with a rag and 
ſtring. That after he had ſo done, he changed his breeches, and after- 
wards had to go a ſecond time to the neceſſary, and on returning he met 
ſome pigs in the court. That Rebecca, on his return into the houſe, was 
come down fiairs, and aſked him where he had been ſo long? and he 
told her, he had been putting out the pigs ; but he did not tell her he 
had a fall, and hurt his hand. That he does not particularly remember 
the converſation with her that evening; and they went up fairs to their 
-reſpeCtive apartments in ſive minutes. That he remembers the cook at 
Mr. Leigh's (Betty Hand) ſtanding on a chair in the kitchen, oppoſite 
this examinant's pantry. door, on Monday morning laſt, he being in 
the pentry; and, on looking into a hole in the wall, ſhe ſaid, © What 
the deuce is this up here:?“ and this examinant replied, * It is my old 
jacket, I ſuppoſe: That he went and took it from her, and hung it 
up in the pantry.” | | 


Rebecca Clarke, again. 1 gave the priſoner a pair of 


green-and-white knit worſted garters, 
John 
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John Hyde, a priſoner in the Caſtle of Cheſter (ſworn.) 
ſaw a garter in the priſoner's poſſeſſion, of green- and- 
hite worſted, knit; and I obſerved a ſtain of red on it, 
bout two inches long. It lay on a box jn the priſon, and 
vas uſed by the priſoner to tie up his irons. 


John Rowland, another priſoner in the ſame place 
ſworn.) I did not ſee the garters myfelf, but was told 


e. 


* 


here he was Hopped, and his evidence rejected, being only 


The Priſoner being called upon for his DEFENCE, ' 


only ſaid, ** I am innocent, and know nothing at all 


of the matter.“ 


The Chief Juftice then ſummed up the evidence, with 


his remarks, at great length, to the jury; who, after con- 


ſulting together a few minutes, brought in their verdict, 


GUILTY. 
SENTENCE was then pronounced on the Priſoner, 
which was, that he ſhould be hanged on the Mon- 


day following, and afterwards to be diſſected and 
anatomized. 


Which ſentence was carried into execution accordingly. 


_— —_— 


; 
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SOME PARTICULARS 


OF 


THORNHILL'S BEHAVIOUR, 


PREVIOUS TO AND AFTER 


HIS CONDEMNATION. 


THIS unfortunate man, it is ſuppoſed, entertained the 
erroneous opinion, that becauſe nobody ſaw him commit 
the murder, he was ſure to be acquitted ; and therefore, 
during the whole of his confinement, before his trial, he 
behaved with the utmoſt levity ; indeed, when he came 
before the Court, he did not appear in the leaſt daunted, 
and heard the whole of the evidence ſeemingly with un- 
concern ; nor did the production of the cloaths of the 
deceaſed, ſeem at all to agitate him. 
During his trial, which laſted from half paſt ſeven 
o'clock in the morning, till near ten at night, he frequently 
wrote, with a pencil, ſhort notes to his counſel, contain- 


ing trifling queſtions to be put to the witneſſes; and 


juſt before the jury gave their verdict, he declared to 
a 2 near him, that he had no doubt of being ac- 
Hed. 
A violent perſpiration was the only alteration which ap- 
peared in him during the time the awful ſentence of death 


was paſſing upon him. 
| When 


| 
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When returned to his cell, after condemnation, he be- 
haved in a manner more becoming his ſituation; but 
would not acknowledge his guilt, though every endeavor 
was uſed to bring him to confeſs and repent. . When the 
queſtion was directly put to him, whether he was guilty 
of the murder or not? he never ſaid, he was or was not; 
but conftantly waved the ſubject. Once he ſaid, he had 
confeſſed to God ; and at another time, he would confeſs, 
but never would to any mortal. | 

On Sunday, he was told, that ſeveral things had been 
reported of him, which bore very hardly upon him; and 
therefore, for the fake of his friends fatisfation, and his 
own character, he had better to contradict them, if not 
true. To this he ſharply replied, I don't rare a farthing 
about my character. 1 22585 

On that evening, divine ſervice was read, and a ſermon 
preached, in the gaol, from Proverbs xvii. 14. The ſpirit 
of a man will ſuftan his infirmities: but a wounded ſpirit, 
who can bear? To which he ſeemed to pay much atten- 
tion ; and the next morning declared, he had received 
much comfort from it. Yet ftill he refuſed to make a 
confeſſion of his guilt, 

On Monday, about twelve o'clock, he was takea from 
the Caſtle to the place of execution, in Boughton ; cover- 
ing his face with an handkerchief the whole of the way. 

hen arrived at the fatal tree, he ſpent a conſiderable time 
in prayer, read ſeveral of the penitential pſalms with much 
emphaſis, repeating thoſe verſes again which ſeemed ap- 

licable to his caſe. And not till this time did he confeſs 
is guilt : He threw his head on the ordinary's — 
E. an 
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and ſaid, My good Sir, there was too much reaſon for what 
my mi ifreſs faid, and for my behaviour to her. On which the 
miniſter ſaid, * Then you confeſs to having committed the 
crime?! Ab! replied he, deeply ſighing, is too true, but 
I hope God will forgive me! He was then exhorted to 
inform the multitude of it, but did not. 

After the ordinary had left him, he ſtood, with the cap 
over his face, ahout twenty minutes, ſeemingly employed 
in prayer; at length, he threw down the handkerchief, 
exclaiming, 7 he Lord have mercy upon me, and was launched 
into pants about half paſt one o'clock, amidit as large 
a concourſe of ſpectators as ever attended on a ſimilar 
occaſion. 

He was born near Stowe, in Gloceſterſhire, in the year 
1769 and had lived in overt Emilie with much credit. 


